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FEEL it a presumption on my part to attempt to address this Meeting upon a subject 

which suggests so much, and upon which, alas! [am so incompetent to descant. You 
: must forgive me, therefore, if my remarks convey to you merely suggestions for your 
own inquiry ; and should I fail even in this attempt I hope you will more readily absolve me 
than you would have been disposed to do had I presumed to teach. 

Could those great men whose names I shall presently possibly mention, and whose 
works we may discuss, hear all that may be said, they would certainly be filled with wonder 
and amazement at the pains they have inspired in us to reduce to theories the origins of their 
aims; and, though possibly grateful to us for our appreciation of their realisation, they might 
yet be somewhat chilled at the thought that their choicest gifts to us, the emanations of their 
artistic impulses, were found out, explained, and proclaimed to the world, for which they 
lived and worked, to delight as mere tricks of cunning begotten of forethought and nurtured 
of training. Ah, in the days when those great men lived, Art was young in her re-birth. 
Man, though as old as his age, was as yet unborn as knowing or professing more than 
his personal knowledge and power allowed to his ken. That was no age of assertion but 
of endeavour, yet not tentative but decided as the handwriting on the wall, and every bit 
as mystic and incomprehensible ; and therefore it holds us, it enchants us, and it allures us 
fo inquiry. 

Why are we met here to-night to disenss the architecture of sculptors of a past age ? 
Surely, it is because we recognise in certain works which hold us and puzzle us the 
handiwork of a elass of individuals who, though cunning with their tools, were yet children 
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in the use of the T square and set square of modern erudition ; and it is possibly this which 
alarms us; and it is doubtless the apparent innocence on their part, of that which we have 
grown to deem indispensable, which astonishes us. That the results of their inspirations and 
labours under such conditions should fruit so splendidly as to create in us a desire for the 
study of their methods is refreshing, not to say restful, in these days of hurry and materialism. 
The very title of my discourse must be a wonder to most, an astonishment to many, and to 
not a few an anxiety. I confess myself one of this minority, for my anxiety to plead the 
cause of my revered predecessors in such a manner that their example may be followed fear- 
lessly by my living brethren, and those to come after them, is such that I confidently shroud 
myself behind the mantle of the former, and humbly hold the train of the latter. 
Sculptor-architect ! | Architect-sculptor! Where is the difference? Yet what a 
difference exists! Add the magic word ‘ Renaissance,” and the query is almost immediately 
answered. The sculptor-architect of that period is still alive; but the architect-sculptor— 
well, his existence is not really a matter for our inquiry. He probably existed, despite 
the fact that his efforts form less a phenomenon than those of his brother craftsman. 
How came this so-called seulptor-architect into existence? At the memorable period 
which is in our minds in the consideration of this subject, despite the desire to create 
au national architecture, there seems to have been but little attempt on the part of the 
architects of the period to realise anything beyond a free revival and imitation or adaptation 
of classic models. Examples were not lacking. The sculptors, though imbued with the 
same spirit, had fewer examples of the finest in their art ; indeed, the best they had were of 
Greco-Roman production. The stories of Phidias were unknown to them, but the source 
from which this demi-god drew his inspirations was open to them daily in their studies of 
Nature in all her suggestiveness. The architects were hard at work as students of antiquity 
striving to resuscitate and imitate, while the sculptors were yearning to create; indeed, to 
vive to future generations the true impress of their own lives and time, and not that of a 
remote age with which only their admiration and not their actual sympathies were in accord. 
Is it to be wondered at that under such conditions the sculptor of the period should long for 
licence and liberty and a larger field for his invention, and that he should venture to essay 
the provision of accompaniments to his own work, and then gradually, fascinated and 
delighted by the vision of possibilities which had been revealed to him in his endeavour in 
structural art, should be led by his ambition still further to attempt the creation of the very 
forms he had hitherto only been called upon to decorate; in short, to govern instead 
of being governed? This, to my mind (and | put it forward tentatively as a suggestion) 
constitutes the real origin of the most remarkable phase in the history of the Renais- 
sance; and since the influence of it, spreading as it did through Europe, and inspiring 
such works as are to be found in all the great centres of Art, was manifestly so great, | 
venture to think that, could more attention to the study of these productions be fostered, 
and indeed introduced into the ordinary training of both architects and sculptors, much 
good would accrue, and that there would be some hope of the next generation placing them- 
selves through their works in the independent position that we allow to those whom we now 
admire and have every inclination merely to imitate. Art is not imitation but creation, 
and above all it recognises no specialities. ‘hese are the wares of the pedlars of art, the 
purveyors of trifles. This was evidently realised by the men; and it is not to be wondered 
at that in an age of sumptuousness and magnificence such as was that of the Renaissance, 
when employment was not lacking, and encouragement was intoxicating, and striving to 
excel had become a passion, ambition to build palaces to adorn should have taken the place 
of the former contentment to ornament palaces built—in fact, that the sculptor should aspire 
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to combine his own art with that of the architect, and place himself above the position of 
«a journeyman decorator to a master adaptor, and, furthermore, to work upon lines founded 
upon his own perception of the spirit and traditions of the art of his predecessors strengthened 
by that intense craving to create for himself. 

Thus far I have endeavoured to trace the possible origin of the existence of the sculptor- 
architect in order that you may be more readily prepared, knowing my theory of his coming 
into being, to follow me in my observations as to his work. Iam by no means prepared to 
claim for it a striking pre-eminence when directed simply to the erection of edifices, though 
in those examples which we all know as the productions of sculptors there is an undoubted 
evidence of a hand and mind which have been trained for the practice of the plastic art. It 
is rather in the treatment of ornament when combined with purely architectural forms that | 
should feel inclined to favour the sculptor in his dual capacity. He had been used before his 
usurpation of freedom to design and execute ornament for buildings in which he had had no 
hand, and with which doubtless oftentimes he entertained no sympathy. He could realise 
that his ornament meant to his employer so much decoration, while to him it was the expres- 
sion of an idea. This knowledge, then, peculiarly fitted the sculptor for the task he was 
about to undertake, and which, through the best examples, he has proved himself to have 
mastered. Another qualification which was his we must not overlook, for the outcome of it 
is so marked a feature in all the productions of the sculptor-architect of the Renaissance and 
the period immediately following—it is the training they usually received in the art 
of the goldsmith. To this, no doubt, must be attributed that extraordinary freedom of 
treatment, that abundance of invention, and that accuracy and delicacy of execution, to say 
nothing of the sense of colour and light and shade, and that appreciation of proportion, which 
characterise their work. Armed, then, on the one hand with the freedom thus obtained, and 
on the other with the knowledge of the practice of their particular craft, and fired by their 
new ambition, no wonder that the productions which have emanated from them have 
established their claim to special consideration and admiration. 

[ am quite aware that, strictly speaking, the subject of my Paper would appear to 
promise a critical review of the architectural part of the sculptor-architect’s work; but it has 
seemed to me fit that this should rather be invited through discussion and the interchange of 
various views than given as a pronouncement from myself. 1 also feel that reference to any 
special work or particular artist is more likely to serve the object of such a gathering as this 
when made in that discussion which it has been the intention of my remarks entirely to 
promote. This will, | hope, explain satisfactorily the absence of diagrams and examples. | 
would still add a few words by way of empbasising a remark | ventured upon at the earlier 
part of my lecture, and that is, with regard to the desirability of the study by young 
architects and sculptors alike of the particular phase in the art of the Renaissance which is 
under our consideration. Such a study cannot fail to impress upon them the grandest lesson 
that can be learnt; that it is the duty that every artist owes to himself, his art, and his 
veneration, that he should endeavour to place himself beyond the reproach of being the mere 
iinitation of masters and styles of a past age; that he should go to the root of the flowers 
they planted, and learn how to graft upon the stem flowers as worthy and as beautiful as the 
original, It is the spirit of the age, not the letter, with which he should commune ; and he 
should worship it and bind himself to the obligations that its ereat influence should plac 
upon him, to eudeayour to pass on to posterity the rich legacy, further cnriched by the 
imprint of his own time and individual judement. 

Art is a very old republic, and to it has been given the grand secret, the clixir of life. 
that secret which for ever has been denied to man, its founder. Art is as young to-day as it 
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[ts existence is a curious mystic one, at once retrospective and progressive. 
Its every movement forward is a reflection sent back from the mirror of the past ; its life is 
a constant reflection backwards and forwards in the mirror of ages; its every act is a mere 
reflection of itself; its future is written in the magic word “tradition,” and this word, with 


Was centuries ago. 


its mighty significance, will ever remain the ‘‘ Sesame” of its every onward movement. It 
is then the spirit and tradition of Art’s great principles which must govern us, that we may 
grasp the inspiration in our time and through our own individuality before we can hope to 
hand on, much less realise, the important legacy that we have from those who sought to be 
more than mere specialists, journeymen decorators, or master adaptors. 


Referring to the brevity of his Paper, Mr. Gilbert added :—Gentlemen, I have miscal- 
culated my time. I have miscalculated my would-be effort. I have counted only upon the 
hope that what I thought was more than it appears to be would inspire you to a discussion 
which, as | have already said, will be more faithful than any words of mine. I beg your 
pardon for letting you off so easily, and | pray you co-operate with me in helping me to make 





what I thought would have lasted much longer 


DISCUSSION OF 
Mr. ALEX. GRAHAM, 


Mr. ALMA TADEMA ([17...|, R.A., said he 
had listened most attentively to Mr. Gilbert’s 
interesting Vaper, full of theories of the highest 
aim, which made one dream of all the beauties of 
the Renaissance, and all that time of the revival 
of the antique, without giving one anything posi- 
tive to say beyond admiration for those beautiful 
things in the light of which they were daily feast- 
ing, from which they daily profited in their lives. 
That time, which was so fruitful for mankind in 
every direction, was for Art of course an everlasting 
source of study, and to be brought to admire that 
which was worth admiring was always a reason 
for feeling full of gratitude. What the influence 
of the sculptor-arechitects and architect-sculptors 
had been was a thing he should like to see further 
developed in the modern practice of building. H« 
should like to see the arts clasping hands more 
often together 
« painter and a sculptor, and the painter and the 
sculptor being a little more of an architect. Then 
they would be more complete ; and any effort that 
was made to direct them in that way was to be 
accepted vratefully. He should feel very proud if 
he might be allowed to propose a Vote of Thanks 
to the reader of this most interesting Paper. 


eA, 


Mr. J. M. BRYDON (F.) hoped the Meeting 
would be favoured with the opinions of others 
than merely practisiny architects, who, as Mr. 


Gilbert observed, build quantity, a1 
quality. Nevertheless, it apparent that 
some progress had been made, when it was remem 
bered that not many years ago the architecture of 
the Renaissance was treated as something to be 
scouted, and that anything approaching such 
work as they had in St. Paul’s was considered far 
beneath what was done, say, in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. It not 


il not alway: 
eemed 


was so long since 
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the architect being a little more of 


. last long to your profit. 


PAPER. 


Vice-Pre side ne, in the Chair. 


the 
cheers 


Institute Meeting-room re-echoed with the 
und applause that greeted Papers on 
Gothic architecture ; and, he repeated, it showed 
real progress that they had come to look with 
lenient eyes on the work that came after it in 
England. Mr. Gilbert’s Paper was very sugges- 
tive in many parts. It showed them the signi- 
ticance of the workings in men’s minds of that 
creat artistic wave that passed over Italy in the 
days of the Renaissance, and produced the works 
they all admired, and of which Mr. Gilbert, 
he was sure, must be an enthusiastic adorer. 
Mr. Gilbert’s immediate purpose, he understood, 
was to speak to a certain extent of the architec- 
ture of sculptors; but it was very difficult to draw 
the line. Looking back upon the men who were 
the sculptors of the Renaissance as well as the 
architects, it became a question whether they did 
not come more within Mr. Alma Tadema’s pro- 
vinece-- whether they were not architect-painters, 
because they were more or less painters as well as 
sculptors, and sculptors and painters as well as 
architects. Without going into specialities per- 
sonally or particularly, there were one or two 


names that stood out as sculptor-architects. One, 
of course, was Michelangelo. He was every- 


thing; he was a giant; he was a great painter ; 
he was a great sculptor; and he was a great 
architect. He would not say that he was the 
rreatest architect of the Renaissance, but~ he 
Was a great architect; and if they looked very 
closely at his work they would find one little 
distinguishing characteristic—namely, that he 
looked upon architecture from the seulptor’s point 
of view, and naturally the decorative side ob- 
tained over the constructive side. Going to his 
early work, such as the Library of San Lo- 
ren :9 and the Chapel of the Medici, in Florence, 
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its characteristic would be found to be decorative 
work as opposed to the architect’s more pecu- 
liar province of constructive work. Take the 
staircase of the Library of San Lorenzo {see 
page 169. 
ing; the staircase "was very sumptuous ; 


> 


The Library was a magnificent build- 
but it 





the staircase of the San Lorenzo Library— the 
steps of the staircase itself were very sumptuous. 
So far as he understood its history, the staircase 
was not quite as Michelangelo left it; the sub- 
sidiary flights of steps on each side the main flight 
were, he believed, of a’ later period. A glance at 
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did not require much architectural training to 
perceive that it was decorative work. He meant 
nothing derogatory to sculptor-architects in 
saying this; it arose probably from the training 
Mr. Gilbert referred to when he said that the 
sculptor working from decorative work had the 
ambition to create the work he was to decorate. 
To his thinking, they had the genesis of that in 





the walls of the room showed that the columns 
merely decorated the rooms. They were not 
constructive in any sense of the word ; they were 
really in recesses in the wall, placed there for 
decorative purposes. The wall was not carried 
by the columns, and if the wall was continued 
would never miss them. The columns did not 
even supply the place of what might be called the 
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decorative pilasters, so dearly loved by Palladio 
and some of the later architects, because there, 
at any rate, the object was to support the enta- 
blature. But he only referred to that to illustrate 
the fact that the sculptor’s idea of architecture, 
the idea upon which he worked, was the decora 
tive side of architecture. Then, again, looking 
at another photograph, a detail of the Medici 
Chapel at Florence |p. 167] (and he only took that 
as an example of the work itself), all its parts 
would be found more or less decorative in the 
same sense that the greater parts were in being 


really decoration; he should say that it was 
built-up scene painting. He did not say so 


in any derogative sense, but merely for want 
of a better word to explain it. But apart from 


all that, Michelangelo was a great architect; 
and one of the things he did that redounded 
to his everlasting credit and honour was the 
saving of the facade of the Farnese Palace 


which he completed at Rome. That palace was 
originally designed by Sangallo, and so far as 


could be gathered from Sangallo’s design, the top 


was to be completed by a series of pilasters ; but 
dying before the work was finished, Michel 
angelo was called in to complete the building, 


which stood as one of the greatest monuments of 
the very best period of the Renaissance of the 
sixteenth century. He designed the top storey, and 
it must be admitted that, so far as the windows 
were concerned, they were rather weak ; but one 
ereat thing he did was io design the magnificent 
cornice which pulled the building together. Now, 
if he had never done anything else, he thoroughly 
grasped what was required of him as an architect 
in putting on the enormous cornice to that build- 
ing, which saved it from being a repetition of one 


storey upon another, and saved it from being 
commonplace. He brought the whole matter into 
harmony by the mere fact of desienin that macnl 
ficent cornice. That was the work of a sculptor. It 
mieht be said that it was decorative work—and so 


it was; but it was also constructive work, because 
it was the finish of the whole, the support of thi 
roof to a great extent; and therefore Michelangelo 
showed himself to be endowed with the great 
attributes of an architect in being able to clothe 
with beauty a feature that was absolutely utili- 
tarian, the crowning edifice of the build- 
ine. Then there was another architect who was 
also a sculptor, Sansovino—of much later date 
than Michelangelo. He was the designer of 
the Library of San Marco at Venice; and if one 
took the trouble to study it, it would be found 
that it was a sculptor’s facade as against an archi 
tect’s: the architect’s facade was on the other side 
of the Piazza, which coustructive. 
Sansovino’s Library was distinguished above all 
things by its sculpture ; 
was—he would not say 
brought into that decorative 
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prominence 
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probably only a sculptor would have made of such 
importance. That came about in this way, that 
when he had to add a small storey over the 
main building of the Library, he did it by en- 
larging the frieze and putting very small windows 
into the frieze, united to each other by a band 
of sculptured ornament, as had been done 
to a certain extent in the Carlton Club in Pall 
Mall—again the characteristic of a sculptor, and 
Sansovino was a sculptor of considerable emi- 
nence, though not quite such a giant as Michel- 
angelo. Now, he hoped they were getting back 
to the time when sculptors and architects felt 
that a building was not complete unless they 
worked together; and it seemed to him that 
the great future of their English sculptors—and 
he hoped of English architects—was in the deco- 
ration of English public buildings by sculptors 
and architects working together in harmony. 
He did not agree with Mr. Gilbert that the 
architects were all adaptors in the age of the 
Renaissance. They were not here to discuss the 
relative merits of the different architects who con- 
tributed to that vast movement which extended 
through, not only architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, but in goldsmith’s work and everything 
else. It was a vast wave that passed over the 
whole world which had since hardly been equalled, 
and proved that there were some greater architects 
than sculptors; for instance, Bramante and 
Peruzzi, who were peculiarly architects without 
being sculptors. And without entering into con- 
troversy as to their relative merits, it would be 
found that they carried out the idea of architecture 
in the sense of its being a constructive art, as in 
the first instance it ought to be, more completely 
than the sculptor’s. He seconded, with very great 
pleasure, the vote of thanks to Mr. Gilbert. It 
was always to them as architects the greatest 
privilege to have a sculptor and painter come to 
their Meetings and interchange views with them, 
because, after all, they were all artists in the sense 
of trying to do what they could for Art. 

Mr. BERESFORD PITE [/., supported very 
heartily the vote of thanks to Mr. Gilbert—in 
the first place, because he was regarded by some 
of them as in many ways a typical example of the 
combination of the architectural art with that of 
the sculptor, and under such circumstances they 
welcomed his presence and assistance in a special 
manner. The architect and the sculptor were in 
w particular sense in thes edays in need of each 
other’s ideas. But he was afraid that any useful- 
ness in this exchange would not be arrived at by 
the architect trying to combine the sculptor with 
his work, any more than it would have been if 
Michelangelo had called in an architect to assist 
him in the design of St. Peter’s. He (Mr. Pite) 
suggested even to the present audience that sucha 
collaboration would have resulted in not so satis- 
factory a result as that they already possessed. 
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But the architect suffered from a complaint that 
the sculptor was free from; and the sculptor 
suffered, he was going to say, homceopathically from 
another complaint from which the architect did 
not suffer ; and the conjunction of those two com 
plaints might produce a very healthy state of 
design. The architect was fettered by a large 
number of facts ; he was fettered by the lines that 
he drew, by the traditions received from his 
fathers ; he was fettered by orders ; he was fettered 
by plan; he was fettered by anumber of constructive 
circumstances, problems, anddifficulties upon which 
he had been bred, and which became part of the 
bone of his artistic soul; and he could not get 
free of his traditions. He would have to unlearn 
everything he had learned, and start again ina 
new atmosphere, if he was to think of his problems 
apart from his education. In the same way the 
sculptor suffered from the loss of these restrictions ; 
the sculptor’s art was too often merely—he was 
afraid of saying so much in the presence of such dis- 
tinguished artists—an effort to create an ideal out 
of nothing, to create a statue of a mere abstract idea; 
for instance, a statue suggesting that a boy had 
just thrown a stone, or that a maiden is listening 
to a bird, or that Love is waiting in the moon- 
light, or something of that sort. Such ideas were 
played out ; they had had their day, the public had 
enjoyed them, and sculptors had profited by them ; 
but it seemed to him that the time had arrived 
when perhaps the introduction of a little architec 
tural vaccine in the arms of the sculptor, and the 
infusion of a little sculptor’s blood into the veins 
of the architect, might produce a mongrel sculptor- 
architect or architect-sculptor of a distinctly 
strong breed. Mr. Brydon had introduced Michel 
angelo to them as a great architect, though 
perhaps not the greatest architect of the 
Renaissance. He should very mueh like to 
sit down with Mr. Brydon over dinner one night, 
and ask who was the ereatest architect of the 
Renaissance—he should like to know his name. 
Mr. H. H. STATHAM: Brunelleschi.| Could 
Brunelleschi be separated altogether from 
the seulptor’s surroundings and training; could 
his dome be compared successfully with that of 
Michelangelo, infinitely interesting and _ vastly 
beautiful though it be? But of the two, it seemed 
to him, St. Peter’s would always be the greater. 
Or could any other name be taken, even that of 
Bramante, an architect to the backbone, but whose 
work was more in line with Wren’s, and less with 
that of Michelangelo? Michelangelo found the 
ereatest pleasure and delight in taking an archi 
tect’s facts, and treating them as if he were treating 
the features of the human figure. He took the 
masses provided by the architect and threw them 
together, not with reference to construction or 
decoration, but with reference to the seulptor’s 
idea of streneth, to the s¢ ulptor’s idea of yigom 
of line, to the senlptor’s idea of delicacy and 


contrast of light and shade; and if the staircase 
of the Library of San Lorenzo [p. 169] were looked 
at, it would be found that he had placed vast 
masses which might be useful in supporting great 
buttresses inside an apartment, and the great 
contrast that those masses presented with the 
coupled columns in recesses between them was 
emphasised by exceedingly delicate and fine 
architrave mouldings that he placed on the 
surface of these masses. Would Mr. Brydon 
allow him to venture a suggestion with regard 
to the staircase itself? That staircase, it seemed 
to him, was from another hand altogether. He 
did not believe for a moment that it proceeded 
from the same mind. The man, he believed, who 
designed it was Vasari, a man more like one of 
their own Queen Anne men, putting that ogee 
curved line because he liked it—wretched thing 
that it was !~-in the steps and the hand-rail, faney- 
ing, as poor Hogarth did, that there was an esoteric 
beauty resident in such a curved line which must 
lead to fine art. But there was nothing of that 
sort in Michelangelo’s head: in his figure-work 
and in his architecture he scorned mere delicacies 
of line. Now, as architects, could not they take up 
with some amount of zeal sculptor’s materials and 
tools for their work of design, finding pleasure in 
the massing of light and shade ; in contrasting of 
strength and delicacy ; in the treatment of features 
for their artistic elements rather than for their 
constructive work? This might sound very here- 
tical, andit might be heretical ; but he fancied that 
Wren had a great idea that all he wanted was 
mass and force when he piled up that mighty wall 
round his great dome, and formed that delightful 
colonnade around the drum externally which bore 
no constructional relation to the Cathedral itself, 
put there and divided into masses and recesses —he 
was going to say for sculptor’s reasons—simply 
beeause he liked the light and dark, the contrast, 
andthe play of light and shade. Passing from 
Michelangelo, and coming down to the present 
day, they found in the work of Alfred Stevens 
a wonderful illustration of the way another 
eenius took up and dealt with architectural 
form, in such works as his Wellington Memorial. 
It was enough to make one’s hair stand up to see 
its sweeping curved pediment springing off the 
very corner of the cornice. It was unconstruc- 
tional, though it was traditional, and the way in 
which he maintained the tradition was beautiful ; 
the effect, giving a springing virility to the design, 
was marvellous. But this had been achieved by 
a seulptor’s process of thought, and not by that 
of a constructor. Ifa constructor had built it up, 
he would have put, without any doubt, a nice 
arch between the two extremities, to pull the whole 
thing together, and make it look very much more 
satisfactory to the district surveyor than it did 
now! Dut there was a step further that they 
could go, and he ventured the snegestion that 
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some of the most successful architectural build- 
ings in London had not been erected by architects. 
He wished they could say these buildings had 
been erected by sculptors; but they could come 
very near that mark. He thought it would be 
generally admitted—it was a matter he had 
referred to before, but it was particularly in line 
with the present subject— that the Science Sckool 
at South Kensington was one of the most suecessful 
buildings of the period : there was in it great con- 








unarchitectural buildings. In these days, when 
they had searched antiquity and had worn it out, 
when they had tried to attain to the secrets of 
Greek art, even by the mysterious road of mathe- 
matics, and when they had exhausted all that 
archeology and ecclesiology could provide for 
them out of the Middle Ages, and when they had 
come down to stripping off ideal art and leaving 
only brickwork, letting architecture confine itself 
to the door-knocker and such like things—in this 








STAIRCASE OF THE LIBRARY OF SAN LORENZO, FLORENCE, 


structive power, breadth of design, originality, 
and exceeding beauty of detail. Now, no one 
could say out of what office that design came ; 
that design could not be tacked on to any par- 
ticular school of English architectural tradition ; 
it was evolved and erected quite apart from the 
Gothic revival, and quite apart from the tradi- 
tional classic school of the time; it came out of 
the furnace of Stevens’s studio, and it stood as a 
wonderful instance of a beautiful building in the 
middle of a number of very architeetural and very 


condition, to have the door opened to them, as 
suecessfully as Mr. Gilbert had done, to the con- 
sideration of the higher aims that actuated the 
sculptors—the great sculptors of the Renaissance 

in achieving works of beauty in architectural 
mass and form, in wall, roof, and dome, and 
with the same ideas in detail which directed the 
greatest sculptor the world had ever seen in pro- 
ducing his greatest works, he ventured to think 
they had some little hope left to them: and if 
architects could rise to the occasion and bend 
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their studies to the secrets of the real beauty 
achieved by these sculptor-architects, they would 
have a path before them they would do well to 
walk in. 

Mr. H. H. STATHAM (F’.} said he would like 
to explain why he had responded Brunelleschi 
when Mr. Pite asked them to say whom they 
called the great architect of the Renaissance. It 
was from his conviction that the beginning of an 
architect was one who knew how to build. 
Michelangelo did not know how to build a dome, 
and the consequence was that a chain had to 
be put round his dome afterwards, because it 
showed symptoms of cracking; and Brunelleschi 
put the chain in the first instance on the very 
same part of the dome, showing that he knew 
what was the constructive effect of strain upon 
a drum. Therefore he considered that Brunel 
leschi had the beginning of an architect in him 
more than Michelangelo had. Some one had 
asked, What would Michelangelo have gained, 
or what would they have lost, if he had called 
in an architect to help him? He (Mr. Statham) 
quite disagreed—he thought that was just what 
he wanted. An architect would have told him 
two things : first, that they could not give scale to 
a building by making all the parts colossal ; 


instead of that they must have multiplicity of 


parts ; and secondly, an architect would have told 
him how to build a dome without cracking ; 


and those were two points in favour of the 
architect. 
CotoneEL LENOX PRENDERGAST (J/.4.] 


confessed that he had been brought to the Meet 
ing a little under false pretences. He was in 
hopes, to begin with, that he would have been told 
to what period of the Renaissance these remarks 
were directed ; secondly, he had an idea that they 
should have explained to them a matter of very 
great interest, the sculpture-architecture of the 
Quattrocento period. They had had a most in- 
teresting discussion in two directions about the 
later time; let them for a moment pass over the 
even earlier period than that, and go back to the 
dawn of the Renaissance, when the sculptor- 
architects seemed to have covered every square 
yard of their buildings with sculpture of the most 
refined kind. It was in reference to that particu- 
lar sculpture that he hoped to have been enlight 
ened upon. No one who travelled in Italy, and 
studied those magnificent and gem-like works, 
could do otherwise than feel that there was a 
refinement about those men, a knowledge and a 
culture about them, to which at present they had 
not the key; and he had come to the Meeting 
hoping that their thoughts would have been led 
in that direction by one so capable of explaining 
to them the relative share undertaken in the 
sculpturesque architecture of the Early Renais 
sance by the architect and the sculptor. 


Mr. H. L. FLORENCE /[F’) said that it had 
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struck him during the reading of Mr. Gilbert’s 
very suggestive Paper that there was a great 
analogy between architecture and sculpture in a 
building, with poetry and prose in the formation 
of a language, that one, as the other, gained from 
the association of ideas; that as prose was ennobled 
by the words, and frequently the rhythm, of 
poetry, so architecture in the periods to which 
Mr. Gilbert referred gained certainly by the 
refining and elevating influence of sculpture. 
But that showed that one of the two must always 
be the leader. Ifit was to be poetry, the poetry 
must be left to itself; and if prose was to be 
written, it must be free from the too great licence 
of poetry. The same had proved true in the 
history of architecture and sculpture. In the 
early days the lines of the sculptor and the general 
disposition and ideas were purely architectural ; 
the sculpture was used to bring out the more 
prominent features, to add refinement to certain 
parts, to mould the outlines into more plastic 
forms, and to make it more generally interesting 
and pleasing to the observer; but in later times, 
not to mention those great architects and sculp- 
tors who had already been referred to, they came 
to the period when the influence of sculpture 
upon architecture was more prominent, and to a 
great extent it was a deterioration; it was applied 
us a decoration, and less by degrees to form. He 
might perhaps allude to Bernini as an example. 
Bernini was himself a great artist ; he was good in 
an imaginative way both in his architecture and 
his sculpture, and he was successful in combining 
them and in imparting new ideas into both; 
but he was the commencement of the period 
that led to great deterioration. His immediate 
successor, Boromini, carried all these to too great 
an extent: he was not content with the simple 
lines of leading architecture, but imparted into 
them sculptural and fantastic types which led to 
combinations of broken pediments, twisting of 
columns, &e., which had east a reflection upon 
that period of architecture ever since. To show 
the influence of the painter’s art upon archi- 
tecture, they must refer to an Englishman, Sir 
John Vanbrugh. He was an architect of very 
vreat merit, but he proceeded in his lines of design 
more in the way of a painter’s combination of 
masses of lights and shades; he gave way perhaps 
to too great an idea of rhythm to be entirely 
suecessful as an architect. Dlenheim, he thought, 
both in its plan and in its combination, showed 
that very plainly: although it might be taken as 
lumpy and heavy as an edifice, when it came to 
he studied in detail there was a great deal of 
thought, both in the plan and in the grouping of 
the various blocks of buildings. In the present 


day they did not often have such opportunities 
of bringing in contrast light and shade—their 
buildings in modern cities were more frequently in 
regular masses they had not the opportunity ot 
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projecting wings, recesses, and curved features, 
except in those unhappy corners of streets which 
occurred so frequently ; and a return to asimple style 
of architecture such as was practised by the great 
architects who had been referred to of the more 
early period of the Renaissance would show them 
all, by the study of their works, that they had 
much yet to learn from the architect-sculptors of 
those days. 

Mr. OWEN FLEMING [4.] said one wanted to 
get very clear in one’s mind what Mr. Gilbert 
meant by sculptor’s architecture. Would not Mr. 
Gilbert look upon the spire of Bow Church in 
Cheapside as a fine specimen of sculptor’s archi- 
tecture? It was a beautifully modelled spire, but 
it had no figures, and nothing that one ordinarily 
associated with sculpture, no caryatides or any- 
thing of the kind; it was simply a beautifully 
modelled spire. And if that were Mr. Gilbert's 
view, then Mr. Pite’s able address would almost 
mark an epoch in the development of the art of 
architecture. Should they not look at buildings 
from what might almost be termed the plastic 
point of view? Should they not, in fact, learn to 
model their buildings and to think of them as one 
great whole? That idea led on to the reflection 
as to whether they were training the younger 
inembers quite in the right direction. When one 
first became an architect, one had little idea of 
what architecture was. There were the Examina- 
tions to be worked up for; Fergusson to be gone 
through ; and one’s head turned into a museum, a 
storehouse for keeping all those little features in 
little cells, to be brought out as occasion offered, 
and applied one here and one there. From one 
series of cells was produced a Gothic building, 
and from another series of cells a Classic building. 
That went on for years ; and then, after the final 
examination was passed, one went away and 
wondered whether the whole system was not a 
great mistake, and whether one ought not to 
begin again and really study architecture. 

Mr. G. A. T. MIDDLETON [4.] said that there 
was one idea that he desired to submit to the 
Meeting, viz., that all the greatest architectural 
periods seemed to have been periods when archi- 
tecture and sculpture had been very closely con- 
nected —he referred to the great Crecian period, 
the great early Gothie period, and the great 
Italian Renaissance period. That alone seemed a 
very important thing to think of. But while in 
the Italian Renaissance period the sculptors were 
to a great extent the architects, that did not 
seem to have been the case in the other two great 
periods. The Parthenon, the greatest building 
the world had seen, was the work of one architect 
embellished by another sculptor--a wonderfully 
great architect and a wonderfully great sculptor— 
but there were two men employed, two minds 
at work. Was it necessary, therefore, that a 
building should be designed and embellished 


by the same hand? It had been said that 
that was almost a necessity for a good com- 
bination of architecture and sculpture; yet that 
was not the case in the very greatest example 
that the world had seen. So, too, in the Gothic 
days, were the same men the architects and the 
sculptors? That they did not really know; but 
it hardly seemed so. In the Renaissance days 
they knew that to a very large extent the sculptors 
in many instances were architects ; but there were 
also architects who were architects, and nothing 
but architects. Many started as sculptors and 
goldsmiths, but became architects, and architects 
only, afterwards ; others were painters and archi- 
tects, but not sculptors; others, like Sangallo, 
were architects only. It was not necessary that 
the very greatest men should be both sculptors 
and architects, and he ventured to ask, Is it 
necessary now? Great buildings could be pro- 
duced by architects only; greater buildings 
perhaps by architects who worked in combina- 
tion with sculptors; it was possible great build- 
ings also by sculptors who worked as architects. 
But they as architects would submit that at least 
architects were capable of producing the greatest 
work. One of the .greatest modern works in 
London at the preseut time, the Accountants’ 
Institute, was the work of a great architect in 
combination with a great sculptor—two minds 
again at work. Was it necessary that there should 
be only one? 

Tur CHAIRMAN said that Mr. Gilbert had 
opened up what one might call the higher ranges 
of thought in this matter, and it was for them to 
apply them in their own practice. It was rather 
difticult to define what a seulptor-architect is, and 
also what an architect-sculptor is. In olden times 
it would be difficult to say where the architect 
left off and where the sculptor came in; but in 
modern times they knew exactly where the archi- 
tect had finished and where the sculptor began. 
That, perhaps, was rather to be regretted ; it would 
be much better if architect and sculptor combined 
in all cases, where their joint artistic efforts could 
be brought to bear upon any monumental work. It 
was seldom indeed that one could find completeness 
in the work of the architect and the sculptor in any 
building whatever—-perhaps there were not half 
au dozen in the whole of London that one 
could point to. He might mention one, viz., the 
London University, in Burlington Gardens, which 
he believed was completed from beginning to end 
exactly as it was intended, and where every piece 
of sculpture was all ready to put in its place ; but 
that was owing to the pertinacity of Sir James 
Pennethorne, who insisted that the building should 
be complete. Mr. Brydon had made some interest- 
ing remarks with regard to the great men of 
the Renaissance: such names as Michelangelo, 
Sansovino, and others came up to one, he might 
almost say, like recollected music. They were 
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the standposts to which artists clung, and to which 
all who came after would cling as their guides in 
artistic life. What Mr. Brydon said with regard 
to Sansovino most architects would concur in, 
that any expert in architecture could tell exactly 
at a glance in his buildings which was the 
sculptor’s work and which the architect’s, and 
it did not take much to test that, because all 
architects were constructors, and architecture was 
necessarily a constructive art. That was a matter 
that sculptors did not always bear in mind—they 
did not seem to understand that architecture was 
essentially the art of construction. 

Mr. ALFRED GILBERT, R.A.—Gentlemen, 
Had I had the pleasure of listening to what has 
constituted my success where I felt I had failed, that 
is, in the promotion of a discussion which 1 could 
have wished had been longer—had I, I repeat, 
had the privilege of listening to all those erudite 
expressions from the various learned speakers, | 
should then have been able to present you with 
such a lecture that you would have one by one gone 
from the room and left me standing. With your per- 
mission, Mr. Chairman, I may, though briefly, per- 
haps, reply to one or two things, if not actualiy in 
the form of reply, stili in the form of acknowledg- 
ment where | am beaten, where I have been 
misunderstood, and where [ have had praise un- 
expected. You have spoken very charmingly in 
recognition of the extremely feeble —I say feeble, 
I meant it for nothing else but the sugar to catch 
the tly—remarks I made. My flies have been 
caught, and you, Mr. Chairman, put me in the posi- 
tion of the spider who, had he time at his disposal, 
might still eat the fly. But he has not. Sir, you 
have spoken one thing which struck, perhaps, 
more forcibly than any remark I have heard this 
evening. You have spoken with not unmixed 
wonder—at least, that is how your words came to 
me—of the fact that at the London University the 
whole was conceived and carried ont as con- 
ceived. I have only one little tentative question 
or suggestion to put, and that is: Might it not 
have been better that a second thought should 


have been entertained before those —I was going 
to eall them finials, I will call them statues 
(because they were intended for statues), were 


allowed to stand as the continuation of columns, 
and do nothing except look ugly ?. You said some- 


thing also about construction connected with 
sculpture. Now, without wishing to be dogmatic, 


I say that the very essence of the training of the 
sculptor is really more with a view to imbuing 
him with a sense and a real appreciation of the 
necessity of the knowledge of structure, but it 
is in-a different form from that understood by 
the architect. I spoke perhaps you may think 
slightingly (I did not mean to be slighting) of the 
T square and the set square. Now we know, that 
the construction of a building, after all, is con- 
tained in very little, but that the construction of 
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the human figure is a complex thing, and had I 
the power to put it to you I think I might 
show you something about that. I would like to 
contrast the structure of the human figure with 
that part of the structure in architecture which is 
known as thrust and compensation of balance. It 
really is that. Therefore the sculptor’s task is to 
master structure and construction in that to which 
he is supposed to confine himself, and of which | 
shall have something to say presently. The making 
merely of the human figure is no slight task, and 
in fact the methods by which the sculptor arrives 
at his training are much more complicated than 
are those which an architect has to go through to 
learn his construction; he has, so to speak, a log 
book. But the sculptor has no log-book, he has 
nothing set down for him; and I take it that with 
a painter it is the same. You know that if you 
build a wall of a certain thickness and a certain 
height, and you have to carry a certain weight, 
you can work it out—-or rather you can have a 
book in which it is worked out. for you. We 
cannot do that. If we want to make a figure stand 
on its legs we have one principle—plumb. We can 
make any amount of undulating line we like 
where you have to depend upon your plan (which 
is the beginning) for your undulating lines. We can 
change our lines; we can begin at the top and go 
down; youmust begin at the bottom and goup. That 
is the difference of construction. Mr. Chairman, 
| have dealt with you. — You, Colonel Prendergast, 
in replying to my invitation to enter into the dis- 
cussion, have made remarks so pertinent that 
I feel bound to answer you next. You have ex- 
pressed just what | expected to be expressed, and 
J am only astonished that I should not have had 
more expressions the same as your own; but you 
have asked me why | gave you no information 
about the statues of the Quattrocento. I never 
bargained for the Quattrocento; my bargain was 
for the Renaissance and the later period; but I 
did no+ bargain to give information. My idea was 
merely to ask you to impart information one to 
the other, and I am sorry to find that those who 
know much better than I do — sculptor though vou 
dub me, sculptor though I fain would be—cannot 
enlighten us and me more about what sculpture 
should be, and what its relation should be to 
architecture. 1 am grateful to you, Sir, and | 
hope you will forgive me for my shortcomings in 


not supplying you with the information and 
uppearing here under false pretences. What you, 
Mr. Brydon, have said has much impressed 


itself upon my mind; but I think I may take it 
for commendation rather than condemnation, and 
therefore I have nothing to write off. but I think 
it was you, Mr. Pite, who said that the modern 
aim.of sculptors was to represent the old-fashioned 
form, or you implied it. Well, I beg to say that 


that is not so, that it should not be so; and I would 
say also that the very words I used in my lecture 
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at all events the object of the words I used cer- 
tainly was to advocate the breaking loose from 
that idea—that the sculptor should not be consi- 
dered by the architects, or by anybody, as merely 
a maker of what the Italians of whom we 
have heard to-night would have called pupuzzi. 
He is not, and those men were not. As for 
Michelangelo and his structures and his domes, 
I purposely left aside the mention of the 
name of so great a man as he. Michelangelo 
might have made faults, but his great so-called 
imitator also made them. They were both 
sculptor-architects, for 1 claim for Wren the dis- 
tinction (I call it a distinction) of being one of the 
very greatest nglish representatives of what | 
call the sculptor-architect. He was a modeller of 
things ; and (Shade of Michelangelo, forgive me !) I 
cannot say that Wren was second to the great God 


I have been taught to worship. The matter of 


scale was better understood by Wren than it was 
by Michelangelo. Michelangelo in his_ belfry 
windows of St. Peter’s made apertures that St. 
Paul’s might be expected to pass through; and 
when you see a man (as | have seen him) standing 
in one of them you are then suddenly confronted 
with the terrible reflection, “ Why did he not make 
that window a tenth part of the size, or that man 
come out of the roof?’’ Go to St. Paul’s, and look 
at that ‘“ non-constructive,” if you like to call it so, 
that ‘* do-nothing ” colonnade; but it is plastic, 
it is beautiful. It may be carrying nothing. Low 
Church has a colonnade that carries nothing. 
There are many examples; there is not a single 
one I know of of Wren’s that is not a pure and 
simple specimen of what might be called the 
sculptor-architect’s work. He was a modeller 
of things—not a_ builder, not a_ bricklayer, 
not a mason, but a great moulder, a great 
plastic artist, an enormous giant that we have 
not seen the like of since in England. I 
would by this accentuate the plea that I ventured 
to set forth that architects should study sculpture, 
and sculptors should study architecture: then we 
might learn to appreciate the force which that 
great man has shown us. Stevens’s Wellington 
Monument has been alluded to. There is no 
one who admires him more than I~ not only 
because he was a single-hearted worshipper at 
the shrine of all that was beautiful, but because 
he was a man who tried to emulate everything 
that was fine; a man who came at a bad time 
(like another great man who was lost just before 
him, and like many men who began their life at 
that time), on the top of a rotten crested wave. I 


do not consider that we see Stevens at his best in 
the Wellington Monument. His greatest effort 
was in those works which distinguish the sculptor- 
architects, as | have called them; this was that 
power of design, of realising an idea in the design, 
not merely a mass of tracery, but every line 
meaning something. Heis like the great Bernini 
whom we have heard much abused, in that his 
ornamental designs were full of meaning. He 
took from Bernini traditions, but he did not copy 
Dernini, because he was essentially Stevens. As 
to Boromini, 1 am sorry that my enthusiasm does 
not carry me further than alluding to him as 
an example of decorative work pure and 
simple—the rococo, the baroco, the curly, the un- 
meaning. I had not the slightest intention 
of conveying that building and _ sculpture 
should be necessarily the work of one hand; that 
we know is an impossibility; but what I wanted 
in my quasi-sermon, if I may say so, to impress 
was that it would not be at all a bad or an 
unbeneficial thing for those who are learning to 
walk in their respective arts, whether they be 
sculptors, or whether they be architects, if they 
would each one study the art of the other- that 
they may know when they have to erect a build- 
ing that it is far better to employ a man who is 
trained as an artist to help the architect to carry 
out his work, than to call in, forsooth, the purveyor, 
who will supply at so much a foot, and through 
the hands of imported labour, that which he can 
vet cheaper, but the interests of the maker of 
which he cannot enlist further than the Saturday 
night’s consideration. Would it not be better 
that the architect should learn that it is possible 
to get the sympathy of his brother artist at home 
if he treat him as such, and give encouragement 
to the would-be sculptor architect to make 
beautiful things? There are men who may be 
young in their art, but who are quite as capable as 
the hired labourer of the purveyor and pedlar of 
trifles. It is a plea I would set up to architects 
though it may be | cannot follow it—it is a plea 
not for myself, for I could not work under those 
conditions ; but there are hundreds, | may say, of 
youths who could make Gothic statues if you 
want Gothic statues, and could make recumbent 
bishops if you want recumbent bishops, and could 
make all these things; and what I had in my 
mind was that the architect of to-day does not 
work, and does not seek to work, with the sculptor, 
and consequently the sculptor says, ‘* Buona 
notice.’ Gentlemen, it has come to my turn to 
wish you the same. 
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CHRONICLE. 
THE SEVENTH GENERAL MEETING. 
Mr. Gilbert’s Paper. 

In spite of the bad weather last Monday even- 
ing, there was a good gathering of members and 
their friends at the Institute to hear Mr. Gilbert's 
Paper on ‘The Seulptor’s Architecture of the 
Renaissance.’ The President, Professor Aitchison, 
A.R.A., was unable to attend, this being the even- 
ing for his third lecture at the Royal Academy on 
“The Advancement of Architecture, chiefly in 
relation to Gothic Architecture.”’ His place was 
filled by one of the Vice-Presidents, Mr. Alex. 
Graham, F.S.A. Mr. Gilbert met with a very 
cordial reception. He has a charming delivery, 
and his lecture and subsequent remarks were 
enthusiastically applauded. As the Chairman 
remarked when inviting discussion, the lecture had 
one defect : it was perhaps too brief. The reason 
of this the author explains in the remarks he 
added at the conclusion of the Paper [p. 164). 
Unhappily, too, pressing engagements had pre- 
vented his committing the lecture to writing in 
time to be printed before delivery, and the usual 
practice of distributing advance copies among 
those likely to take part in the discussion could 
not be followed. So, probably, there were fewer 
speakers than might otherwise have been the case. 


Peterborough Cathedral. 

By the courtesy of the Dean of Peterborough, 
at the instance of the President, several members 
of the Institute are to be accorded the privilege of 
visiting the Cathedral next Saturday, and inspect- 
ing that portion of the fabric the authorities have 
decided to restore. The party, which, by the 
Dean's desire, is limited to thirty, is already made 
up, and includes several members of the Council. 
Arrangements for the visit have had to be rapidly 
pushed forward, and an early date fixed, a 
preparations for the proposed work are now in 
active progress. With regard to the agitation 


against the scheme of restoration decided upon by 
the Dean and Chapter, the Chairman informed 
the Meeting on Monday that the Council had 
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given the subject full consideration, and tbeir 
opinion was unanimous that it would be in- 
expedient for the Institute to take any public 
action in the matter. The announcement met 
with the evident approval of the Meeting. 


The Royal Gold Medal 1897. 


The nominee of the Council in the matter of 
the Royal Gold Medal for the current year is 
Mynheer P. J. H. Cuypers | Hon. Corr. M.], Archi- 
tect to the National Museum, Amsterdam, and on 
Monday the Chairman announced to the Meeting 
that the Council proposed to submit his name to 
Her Majesty the Queen as a fit recipient of that 
honour for his executed works as an architect. 
The day of election is Monday, Ist prox.; and 
any twelve Fellows, desiring to substitute any 
other name, should deliver in writing to the 
Acting Secretary the name they propose to sub- 
stitute prior to the 13th inst. A selection of 
photographs representative of Mynheer Cuypers’ 
executed work is open to the inspection of members 
at the Institute, and was laid on the table at 
Monday’s Meeting. The Chairman, in making 
the announcement, observed that the Council were 
of opinion that the distinction this year should 
be conferred on a foreign practising architect. 
Mynheer Cuypers, he continued, was well known 
as the leader among the architects of Holland, 
and a glance at the list of his buildings showed 
a long and distinguished career, extending over 
nearly fifty years. His churches were to be seen 
in every part of the Netherlands. The last Con- 
tinental architect to receive the Medal was the late 
César Daly, in the year 1892. 


Architects and Re-instatement of Buildings after Fire. 

The Practice Standing Committee report to the 
Council as follows :— 

Representations having been made to the Coun- 
cil as to the unsatisfactory position of the ques- 
tion of Architects’ Fees on the re-instatement of 
buildings after fires, and the alleged difficulties 
raised by some insurance companies in respect 
thereto, the matter was remitted to the Practice 
Standing Committee to be dealt with. 

Negotiations ensued with the principal insur- 
ance companies through their Association, and 
un endeavour was made to get them collectively 
to agree to a clause in the general form of policy 
expressly stating the right of a policy-holder to 
charge architects’ fees as an item in his claim. 

The Association did not see their way to such 
action, and it is not of any use to detail the various 
points raised. 

The Committee, however, think it is desirable 
to record that the Imperial Insurance Company, 
of 1, Old Broad Street, London, have, by a letter 
from their general manager, laid down the follow- 
ing principles as governing their action :— 
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1. The Company does not undertake to pay as 
part of the loss an architect’s fees when the 
amount and circumstances of the loss do not 
necessitate the employment of an architect. 

2. If the engagement of an architect in the re- 
instatement of a building is proved to be necessary, 
such fees form part of the loss which the insured 
is entitled to recover. 

The Committee believe that these principles 
are sound, and represent a safe rule which may 
be acted on in general practice. It will be noted 
that in Clause 2 the engagement of an architect 
must be ** proved to be necessary ’’; but as a rule 
of practice the Committee are of opinion that in 
the class of buildings with which architects have 
usually to do this necessity would be generally 
recognised without question, and that the bone 
fide engagement of an architect would itself con- 
stitute at least prima facie evidence of the neces- 
sity. It will be noted that Clause No. 1 is in no 
way inconsistent with this view. That clause 
has reference to small claims and to cases where 
the damage is of such a nature that it can readily 
be repaired without professional aid. 

It has been suggested by some architects and 
others that architects’ fees should be insured by 
a separate item in the policy. This is not desir- 
able in many ways, and such a rule would tend 
to undermine or weaken the rights of the insured 
as laid down in Clause No. 2, and would add to 
the premium without giving any corresponding 
advantage. 


William Eden Nesfield’s Drawings. 


The two large folio volumes containing the 
collection of drawings and sketches, the work of 
the late William Eden Nesfield, now accessible to 
members in the Reference Library, rank among 
the Institute’s most desirable acquisitions of recent 
years in this particular field of art. The drawings 
are valuable, not only as the productions of an 
accomplished draughtsman, but as showing the 
range of studies covered by the artist in order to 
perfect his natural talents for design and draughts- 
manship. The Institute owes their possession 
to the personal exertions of Mr. Phené Spiers, 
who, seeing the drawings advertised for sale in 
the lists of a second-hand book-dealer, collected 
subscriptions for their purchase among members 
of the Council and personal friends of the deceased 
architect. The money raised, amounting to over 
£30, sufficed not only for the purchase of the 
drawings, but also to provide the handsome 
morocco bindings in which they have since 
been encased. The Institute is further indebted 
to Mr. Spiers for the pains he has taken to pre- 
pare the volumes for the binder, the whole of 
the drawings and sketches having to be removed 
from their original mounts—a delicate opera- 
tion, requiring the greatest care, and involving 
an expenditure of much time and labour, A 
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complete description of the drawings, with a brief 
sketch of Nesfield’s student career, appeared in a 
Paper by Mr. Spiers in the Journat, Vol. II., 
pp. 605-11, which members inspecting the draw- 
ings should not fail to consult. The Paper is 
illustrated by a pencil sketch, dated 17th Octo- 
ber 1862, of the Earl of Leicester’s ‘ Hospice,” 
Warwick, given in facsimile, which, as far as the 
process of reproduction admits, affords some idea 
of the delicacy of touch and refinement of feeling 
which characterised all Nesfield’s work. 


The Prize Drawings in the Provinces. 


The premiated drawings selected for exhibition 
in the provinces during the coming months under 
the auspices of the Allied Societies comprise 
twenty-one strainers, made up as follows: 

The Loyal Institute Silver Medal (Measured 
Drawings). Details of Melrose Abbey (2 
strainers), by Mr. F. J. Wass (under device Fleur- 
de-Lys within circle), awarded the Medal and Ten 
Guineas. 

The Soane Medallion (Subject: Design for a 
Provincial Market Hall).—Perspective, Details, 
and Plan (8 strainers), by Mr. J. A. R. Inglis [4. 
awarded the Medallion and £100.— Perspective 
and Details (2 strainers) by Mr. James A. Swan, 
awarded a Medal of Merit.-—Perspective (1 strainer), 
by Mr. C. H. Holden, awarded a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention. 

The Pugin Studentship.—Measured Drawings 
und Sketches (3 strainers), by Mr. Wm. Haywood, 
uwarded Medal and £40.—Measured Drawings 
and Sketches (2 strainers) by Mr. C. de Gruchy, 
awarded a Medal of Merit._-Sketches of Notre- 
Dame, Bruges, and the Skipper’s House, Ghent 
(2 strainers), by Mr.J. Kk. Swan, awarded a Medal 
of Merit.—Pencil Sketches (1 strainer), by Mr. 
W. E. Dobson, awarded a Certificate of Hon. 
Mention. 

The Owen Jones Studentship—Mosaics and 
Coloured Studies (2 strainers), by Mr. A. FE. 
Henderson, awarded Certificate and £’50. 

The Aldwinckle Studentship.—Coloured Studies 
(2 strainers), by Mr. A. T. Griffith, awarded Cer- 
tificate and £50. 

The Grissell Medal (Subject: Design for a Bay 
of a Church).—Drawings (1 strainer), by Mr. §. K. 
Greenslade [A.|, awarded the Medal and £10. 10s. 

The collection has been further augmented by 
twenty-seven sheets of Studies submitted by 
candidates for admission to the Institute Exami- 
nations 1896. These include 7 sheets by Mr. 
H. L. Anderson for the Intermediate Exami- 
nation ; and 5 sheets respectively by Messrs. A. G. 

3ond and G. W. Fraser, and 8 sheets by Mr. 
C. S. F. Palmer [Arthur Cates Prizeman Dee. 
1896) for the Final Examination. 

The drawings will be exhibited at Birmingham 
from the 8th to the 20th inst.; and thence will 
proceed to Leicester, Nottingham, Sheftield, and 
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the various other Allied centres, reaching Exeter, 
the last place on the list, towards the end of May. 


Books received for Review. 
The Cathedral Chureh of Canter! \ Description of 





its Fabric, and a Brief History of the Archiepiscopal See. 
With Illustrations. ‘ Bell’s Cathedral Series.’ Edited 
hy (rleeson White. So Lond. 1896. “George Bell & Sons, 
1, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden 

The Cathedral Church at Salish \ Description of 
its Fabrie and a Brief History of the See of Sarum With 
32 illustrations. ‘* Bell’s Cathedral Seri Edited by 
Gleeson White. so. Lond. 1806 George Be &W sons, 
t, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden 

The Ruined Cities of Ceylon. By Henry W. Cave, M.A.,, 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Illustrated by Photographs taken 
by the Author in the year 1896. 40. Lond. 1897. Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., Ltd., St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. 

A Handbook for Travellers in Lower and Upper Eevypt, 
including Descriptions of the Course of the Nile through 
Keypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, the P ids, Thebes, 
the First and Second Cataracts, Dongola, the Suez Canal, 
the Peninsula of Mount Sinai, the Oases, the Favyiim, «e 
Ninth Edition, re-written. Maps, Plans, A Edited by 
Mary Brodrick, Ph.D., with the assistance of Professo 
Sayee anid Captain H. G. Lyons, R.] S So. Lond 


18%. ‘John Murray, Albemarle Str 


Additions to the Library. 

In Ventilation and Heati fy DY Dr. John SS. 
Billings, an addition which may be recommended 
to the attention of readers has been made to the 
Reference Library. Dr. Billings, an eminent 
American authority, in h ery complete and 
somewhat bulky volume, investigates the history 


t 


and literature of ventilation and heating, its 


scientific aspects, and the particular systems 
which may he adopted. The book was pub- 
lished in 1893, and down to that time probably 
no notable example of heating and ventilation 


had escaped the attention of Dr. Billings, who 
gives many excellent plans of all classes of build- 
ing and other illustrations, all of ereat practical 
use [London & New Yorl lhe Iéngineering 
Reeord'. 

Readers who use the Loan C 
glad to hear that, owing to the courtesy of the 
author, Mr. William J. Anderson | -1 
his recently published work, The A) ecture of 
the Renaissance in Italy (see review by Colonel 
Prendergast, p. 177), has been added to this, as 
well as to the Reference Department of the 
Library London: B. T. Batsford . 

La Catedral di Pa ehieliad, a& Monov?) ph, pos 
sessing unfortunately no illustrations of this 
ornate Gothie building, has been received from 
the author, Don Juan Acapito y Revilla, archi- 
tect, who supplies an historical and archeological 
account of the eathedral, a bibliography, Xe, 
Palencia : Abundio Z. Mencéd 
~ The Annales de la Société d'Archéologie de 
Bruxelles have been received [ro the poclety 
(vol. xxi, part i.), containing an interesting 
article entitled David Tenis et f 10787, 


etion will be 


i copy of 


du nom, in which some fresh facts are brought 
to light regarding the Teniers family; and M. 
lernand Donnet contributes to the same number 
Documents pou servar ad Vhistotre des ateliers de 
Tupisse vie de Bruvelles, Audenarde, Anvers, ete., 
jusqwa la fin du xvii’ stécle. 

The Transactions of the Essex Archeological 
Society contain notes by Mr. Henry Laver on 
“Roman Clasp-knives ’ and “ Shoebury Camp,”’ 
and amongst other Papers one by Mr. Miller 
Christy and Mr. W. W. Porteous “ On Some In- 
teresting ssex Drasses.”’ 

The Journal of the Sanitary Institute (vol. xvii., 
part iv.) contains a report of the proceedings of 
the Congress held at Neweastle-on-Tyne last year 
under the presidency of Earl Perey. Mr. J. Os- 
borne Smith |#'.) contributed to the Congress 
‘* Notes upon the Planning of Secondary Schools,”’ 
and Mr. A. B. Plummer [/’.| a Paper on “ The 
Diameter and Inclines of Drains and the Flush 
necessary for Household Purposes, together with 
the Results of Actual Experiments made by the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company and the 
Northern Architectural Association.’’ Sir Andrew 
Noble contributed a Paper to the Congress on 
‘Engineering and Architecture.” 

Mr. Howard Martin’s suggestive Paper on 
“The Future of the Surveyors’ Institution,” and 
the discussion thereon, form the contents of the 
Transactions (vol, xxix., part iv.), received from 
the Institution. 

Mr. Dankmar Adler contributes a concise and 
interesting article to the Hugineering Magazine 
for January (vol. xii, No. +) entitled ‘ The 
Stimulus of Competition in Architectural Con- 
struction,” in which he rapidly traces the function 
of a building in its relations to human achieve- 
ment and progress, from the earliest times. Mr. 
Adler does not consider that architecture is 
losing its character as “the chief and _ final 
depository of man’s accumulated wealth, and the 
enduring monument and final expression of the 
powers of achievement of its age and period”’; 
nevertheless, he is of the opinion that if archi- 
tecture is to maintain its position “it must adapt 
itself more adequately to the quickened movye- 
ments and impulses of the new day.” 

The last four remaining parts for 1896 of Der 
Formenschatz have been received from the pub- 
lisher Munich: Georg Hirth], per Messrs. Wil- 
liams & Norgate, each part containing some 
fifteen examples of artistic work of great variety 
and admirably selected, including reproductions 
of two etchings by Rembrandt (vol. x. No. 154; 
vol. xii. No. 187); illustrations of Greek seulp- 
ture and antique bronzes; examples of wrought 
ironwork, principally German, of the sixteenth 
century: a design by Bouchardon for the tomb of 
a cardinal; a finely decorated vase by Gille-Paul 
Cauvet; designs for cornices by Lalonde ; a book- 
ease by the same designer, &¢ 
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(157) 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. 
The Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy : A General 

View for the Use of Students and others. By William 

J. Anderson, ARL.BA., Director of Architecture at thi 

Glasyow School of Art. 80. Lond. 1897. Price 10s. net, 

post free. (London: B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn. 

This isa delightful book, and, what is more, it is 
an important one. Apart from its own intrinsic 
merit and the never-ending attraction of the 
subject in hand, the appearance at the present 
time of a scholarly work on the earlier phases of 
Renaissance architecture is a boon, not only 
to architects and students, but also to clients of 
‘the profession,’ whose knowledge or ignorance 
of the science of the subject makes all the differ- 
ence in the success or failure of the architectural 
efforts of our time. 

There are indications of a desire on the part of 
the public for instruction in the direction of a 
discriminating lead on architectural subjects. 
With almost a feeling of censure it is asked, “ Why 
for a century past have we been deluged with 
sumptuous books on the architecture of later 
styles, when the works of the founders of modern 
architectural knowledge in the period from Alberti 
to. Vignola have been left unnoticed and un- 
studied ?’ 

There is practical common-sense in thisreproach. 
The work these mea wrought in the beginning 
has not died with them, because decadence almost 
imperceptibly succeeded, and was followed by 
merely an archeological or eclectic study of the 
art. James Fergusson truly reminds us that 
‘“* we have only to go back to the inspirations which 
characterise the end of the fifteenth and the dawn 
of the sixteenth century to base upon them a 
style which will be as beautiful as it would be 
appropriate to our wants. If we only attempt to 
revive the traditions of the Great Age, we cannot 
go wrong. ‘The aspirations of the artist archi- 
tects of this period were right, and there was an 
impress of nobleness in their works which has not 
since been surpassed.” He adds: ‘ The Renais- 
sance Italian is by no means worked out or 
perfected; and it has also this immense advantage, 


it has been so far adapted to the wants and 
exigencies of modern times that it is perfectly 
suited to all our purposes, and is so familiar to us 
that we may base on it any improvement we may 
invent without its seeming strange or out of place. 
Within the limits of such a style as this, progress 
seems possible ; and if it is, the problem is easy of 
solution. It does not require a man, or set of men, 
as some have supposed, to invent a new style; the 
ereat want now is self-control and self-negation.”’ 

The main purpose of Mr. Anderson's book is to 
unfold, and in a minor sense to criticise, the works 
of the earlier architects of the Renaissance—those 
truly great men the like of whom seems to have 
been denied to the later periods. Of course, the 
author has favourites, like every writer on the 
subject before him; but we should be grateful for 
the clear exposition, accompanied by adequate 
illustration, which he gives, for instance, of the 
work of Baldassare Peruzzi, a man whose ideas 
were evidently in advance of his age, though 
characterised by all the refinement and scientific 
knowledge with which his contemporaries were 
imbued. It may be doubted if any of the thousand 
English travellers who pass the Palazzo Massimo, 
in the recently vulgarised “ Via Nazionale’’ in 
Rome, ever turn in, if only to look at the cortile 
and loggia of that great master. The apparent 
anticipation of later developments might lead the 
casual observer to underrate the masterly treat- 
ment of one whom our author does not hesitate to 
rank as one ‘ ereater than Vitruvius.” The 
Palace of the Massimi was not quite finished 
when its author died, at the age of fifty-five, in 
1536, a prey to serious pecuniary anxieties. He 
Was a great man, whose virtues equalled his talent. 
Algarotti says he was consulted by the whole of 
Italy like an oracle, whilst modesty and an 
absence of ambition governed all his life. His 
best known pupil is, perhaps, Sebastian Serlio, the 
architect of Francis 1., who worked on the palace 
of Fontainebleau. He published a work on archi- 
tecture, divided into seven books: the fourth 
almost wholly consists of designs by Peruzzi, and 
he acknowledges this at the head of the book. 
Apart, however, from any predilection of the 
author for any individual architect, the work 
before us leaves little to be desired in his estimate 
of each actor in the drama of Renaissance archi- 
tecture ; and if there is a latent want of apprecia- 
tion of the scientific precursor of the whole 
movement, Leone Battista Alberti, by a sugges- 
tion of “ pedantry ’’ in connection with the notice 
of his work, we can fall back on the estimate 
formed of Alberti by the accomplished and learned 
Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1710, 
the greatest architectural authority of his time, 
and one who “ possessed a perfect acquaintance 
with mathematical science, and quickened by the 
subtlety of the scholastic logic.’” The Dean says 
of Alberti that “he was equally profound and 
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elegant ; philosophy, law, mathematics, philology, 
poetry, were all familiar to him; in architecture 
superior (taking theory and execution together as 














necessary to complete the artist) to all of his 
time.” 
Of the estimate of Bramante in the work under 
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notice it seems necessary also to say a word or two. 
Of all the leaders in this great period Bramante, 
perhaps, has more to tell us for our edification in 
this country than any other; and it is because out 
of the 128 charming illustrations Mr. Anderson 
gives us, two cnly fail to worthily represent the 
subject under consideration—and these are in con- 
nection with the work of this great master—that 
one ventures to recall an illustration or two from 
the accomplished monograph addressed to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects by the Baron 
H. von Geymiiller, which appears in Vol. VIL., 
New Series, of the Transactions of the Institute, 
entitled “The School of Bramante,” a Paper well 
worthy of the renewed attention of our members ; 
and if there remain in these days any students of 
talian architecture in the ranks of the outside 
public, its perusal may be cordially recommended. 

It is to the period when he was residing in 
Rome, in the last quarter of Bramante’s life, that 
it is desirable specially to direct our thoughts ; the 
time when he was engaged on the Cancelleria 
Palace, and on the palace near the Vatican, the 
Palazzo Giraud, which was the residence of the 
I:nglish Ambassadors to the Holy See before the 
“ Reformation.” 

In these days, when ornamental detail has 
monopolised the affections of the multitude, it 
inay be difficult to induce an appreciation for the 
studied simplicity which characterises — these 
palaces. It may even come into the minds of 
some that the architect did not design in a style 
more florid, because he was not possessed of the 
necessary inventive power; and yet a glance 
at Bramante’s well-known work, the sacristy of 
the church called San Satiro at Milan, is suffi- 
cient to show that no such charge can possibly 
be maintained against him. Witness the esti- 
mate taken of this work in Baron von Geymiiller’s 
Paper on the subject: ‘*The charming and 
characteristic busts of the medallions, the playing 
children that hold them in the balustrade, all 
works in terra cotta by the celebrated Caradosso ; 
the exquisite taste of each of the stucco relief 
ornaments in the pilasters, capitals, friezes, evi- 
dently executed under the closest inspection of 
ramante, if not modelled by himself—all these 
combined transform the small building into one 
‘ of the purest jewels of the Renaissance in Italy. 
Order and freedom, classical details, natural orna- 
ments, and decorative fancy here already testify 
to Bramante’s highest qualities, and show his 
mastery in both domains—in the composition of 
the whole, as well as in the details, displaying the 
utmost enchantment of taste, life, and liberty.” 
It is submitted, therefore, that we may dismiss 
from our minds any suggestion that the studied 
simplicity of DBramante’s designs at Rome was 
not of deliberate purpose. We see in them 
the result of the most rigid self-centrol exer- 
cised intentionally; and they are a proof that 
chaste and noble architecture can be produced by 
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studied simplicity, provided adequate scientific 
study has prepared the mind of the designer how 
to proportion his work, not only in its great 
features, but also in each minute member of an 
architectural character that appears in the design, 
however destitute of carved ornament it may be. 

It is, then, because a master mind of this calibre 
has shown us the way that we do well to study the 
works of this time which Mr, Anderson has oppor- 
tunely placed in so compact a form for our use ; 
and the illustrations of the Cancelleria cortile and 
the cloister of Santa Maria della Pace, which ori- 
ginally appeared in Baron von Geymiiller’s Paper 
above referred to, are reproduced here to emphasise 
what has been said as to the extreme refinement 
and delicacy of the work of Bramante at Rome. It 
was especially important, and only fair to the great 
artist who designed it, that another illustration 
should be forthcoming of the striking treatment 
of the angle of the piano nobile in the Cancelleria 
cortile. The ground-floor arrangement is almost 
similar, though of greater dimensions, and marks 
the spot of the assassination of Rossi, the Prime 
Minister of Pius IX.; an event that turned the 
whole course of modern Italian history in our times. 

There remainsa sequence of thought uppermost in 
the mind when reading this book of Mr. Anderson’s. 
Is this, like so many architectural works, to take 
its place simply as a pattern-book, or quarry, from 
which to derive specimens wherewith to build up, 
after the manner of “ electrotype reproductions,’’ 
imitative reminiscences of «w bygone period ? 
Or is it not possible to go a step further than is 
done in the book under review, and_ seriously 
take in hand a real study of the principles made 
use of by these great masters in this the buoyant 
period of art ? 

Here we have a triumvirate, unequalled in 
power, who dominated the whole position 
Brunelleschi, Alberti, Bramante-—and the greatest 
of these for our purpose is Bramante; or, as Baron 
von Geymiiller puts it, ‘‘a part of the genius of 
each continues to live in the works of his suc- 
cessor. A part of Brunelleschi continues in 
Alberti; and, though sometimes Bramante goes 
back to Brunelleschi, it is Alberti principally who 
inspires a part of bramante’s compositions ; while 
many features of Bramante’s later manner are 
known to us only by the works of his principal 
pupils or followers during the two subsequent 
generations.”’ Is it not, then, possible to pick up the 
thread which was dropped when those all-absorb- 
ing experts Vignola and Palladio drove all before 
them by the scientific exposition of the systems 
that are connected with their names? There 
can be no question that definite principles 
governed the productions of the earlier masters, 
just as the works of the generation which followed 
were governed by the principles inculcated at a 
later period. But what were these methods, and 
where in writing are they to be found ? 

It would be well worth while for some one to 
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conduct a searching investigation into the grounds 
of what has been suggested. That there is a prima 
facie case for inquiry is clear enough. The 
family likeness evident in the buildings erected 
by these masters is sufficiently clear to indicate a 
common source from which their principles were 
derived-—or, rather, which they elected to make 
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study of classic art—and there are still some who 
remain to us—passes away. If these have pro- 
fessional occupations that forbid literary work of 
a character requiring frequent visits to libraries 
both here and on the Continent, would it not be 
possible for one of the younger members of the 
profession to seriously take up such a subject as 


























MANTE'S CLOISTER 


use of in common. Was it that the genius of 
these great men, after deep study of the classical 
remains of the past, evolved a system which, 
while resting on antiquity, inaugurated a fresh 
departure that has not yet had the chance of 
diffused acceptance? If so, let us see what can 
be done before the generation educated in the 





OF SANTA MARIA DELLA PACE, 


ROME, 
this, and thus lay the foundation in this gene- 
ration of another band of men devoted to the 
literature of the subject to which it may be pre- 
sumed he intends to devote his life ? 

If such a candidate for the task be forthcoming, 
the qualifications necessary are of a somewhat 
high order. He should, if possible, be a Univer- 
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sity man; if not, at least be possessed of high the literary exposition of the subject seem, 
mathematical and classical education, and have according to Mr. Anderson, to have shirked 

















PALACE OF THE CANCELLERIA, ROME, Cre CADE Ob rik COURTYARD. 
no repugnance to the amount of study necessary this particular period of architecture; and he 
to assimilate the meaning of early Italian writers. instances the case of a distinguished member 

Those who have been hitherto devoted to of the Institute, the late Joseph Gwilt, as an 
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offender in this particular. 
valuable work, the Lney ecture, 
he says that ‘it contains not a single word which 
would lead one to believe in the existence of one 
of the buildings described in chapter iii. of this 
book’’: in other words, he charges Gwilt with 
ignoring all works of “the early Renaissance 
out of Florence,’ a period which includes the 
early Venetian palaces and churches, the work of 
Bramante at Milan, and the like. There is no 
doubt we have not hitherto lad sufficient evidence 
betore us of this most interest period ; and it is 


Referrin: to his 


for this reason that occasion is here taken, not 
only to advocate a special attention in regard to 
it, but also to induce study in a rary sense so 
as to obtain a clear insight into the principles and 
methods adopted by the ereat mastel time 

Was it apathy on the part of th enti of 
our day that restrained Joseph Gwilt from ad 

quately putting forward the claims of period 
of architecture? Who ean tell? O thing is 
clear—that it was not ignorance on his part which 
induced him to pass lightly over, or to treat so 


scantily, the early period of the Renaissance. A 








word or two from him will show | intimate 
knowledge of the literature of the period, when 
he introduces us to a contemporary volume, which 
has attained a creat celk brity, not on] n account 
of its being a fine specimen of the earli Italian 
printing, but also because it was a book written 
in the year 1467, showing “ an intimate acquaint- 
ance’’ with the rules then prevaili in the 
practice of architecture. His words a _ 

“About the time that Albert é ed on the 
practice and literature of tl t, é ordinary 
volume, written by a membei ( vas 
published by Aldus of Venice 1409 I as 
follows : Polyphili Hypnerot I i ud 
conscriptum ; ‘ubi hammana 1 CSSE 
docet. This work deserve to be bette ! than, we 
fear, its rarity will ever pe EE. 2 ler the veil of 
fable, it inculcates precepts of the test utility to artists 
and those who love art.’ In thi l archi 
tecture appears in all her majesty. \ ll these 
ideal productions of the art we enot n ely the It of an 
ardent imagination, but were ¢/ at 
acquaintance with its rules, wi 
and inspires him at the same time t] taste for the 
subject of his pages.’’ ** Architecture t] t ted in fiction 
was much more pleasantly studied th t been 
by mere application to the dry ru Vit * This 
work is decorated with broad enera f singular beauty 
in which the details and aces i¢ t ( ical : 
it is written with great spirit and eloque ind we are 
not amazed at the magical effect ic th the accom 
paniment of Alberti’s book, it everywhere produced.’ 

Let us, then, avail ourselves of this hint of the 
author of the Bi cycli ) fF A whe n 


the volunteer comes forward to investigate the 
literature of this time, and extract the fragment 
bearing on the architectural history of this de- 


lightful period. As this book is about as early 
as anything likely to be forthcoming, it may 
fitly be consulted at the threshold of the inquiry. 
The writer of these lines, therefore, after personal 
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investigation at the British Museum, has ascer- 
tained that the original edition is in the national 
collection; that it is known there as “the re- 
nowned Poliphilo, with fine woodcuts from designs 
which have been attributed to various dis- 
tinguished artists, but without sufficient authority 
in any instances.’’ This last expression of opinion 
probably has reference to the fact that the letter 
1} appears on some of the impressions; as the 
book was written when Bramante was twenty- 
three years of age, it is not out of possibility that 
the initial was his, and that the drawings might 
be some of his youthful studies. The original, 
just deseribed, is to be found in the Museum, 
under the catalogue number 634, 1. 11. There 
ure also in the Museum several French trans- 
lations made at different periods. It may 
be useful to distinguish some of them, giving 
their reference numbers, to show where they 
are to be found in the library of the British 
Museum :—— 

Songe de Poliphile, traduction libre de I'Italien, 
par J. G. Legrand, 2 tom. Rome, 1811. 4°. 

Songe de Poliphile, translation by C. Papelin, 
with wood illustrations, 2 tom. 80. Paris, 
1SSO-83. 

Library number, 12408 ff., 4. 

Fillon, quelques mots sur le songe de Poliphile 
[7.e. the Hypnerotomachia of I*. Colonna], 1879, 
11,840, 1. 8. Published at Paris, apparently an 
extract from the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, June 
and July 1879. 

The last twenty pages of Mr. Anderson’s book 
are devoted to the late period, from 1550 to the 
eighteenth century. Within limits so narrow, of 
course, full treatment is impossible; nor is it 
necessary for English purposes to enlarge on the 
work of Palladio, for instance, whose genius has 
been so fully appreciated in this country by the 
publication of innumerable editions of his works 
during the last century. It is refreshing, how- 
ever, to be spared the vituperative criticism that 
has become fashionable recently in some quarters 
whenever this great name is brought forward ; 
and the illustrations the author gives from the 
buildings at Vicenza are a really interesting 
contribution to what has already appeared on the 
subject. That charmingly situated city, the 
Mecea of a former generation of architectural 
students, is in these days neglected for other 
sources of inspiration; and it is well to have a 
reminder of the scientific treasures still awaiting 
the studious worker who will take the trouble to 
turn aside to visit them—and not a word falls 
from Mr. Anderson to discourage the pilgrimage. 

Of Vignola we have a pleasing reminder in the 
mention of his work outside the Flaminian Gate 
of Rome, which leads from the Porta del Popolo, 
with an illustration of the little church of Sant’ 
Andrea, one of his earliest works. Few nowa- 


days visit this little building when en route for 
its neighbour the celebrated Villa Papa Giulio 
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It is true that the church is seldom open on a 
weekday, and only at an early hour on Sunday ; 
but there is much to be learnt by the discerning 
student during a visit to it, and to the neighbouring 
farm, also a work of Vignola. 

In noticing these final pages mention must be 
made of the illustration which is given of the 
interior of the Church of the Annunziata at 
Genoa, a church built at the close of the sixteenth 
century by Giacomo della Porta. ‘There are few 
more impressive churches in Italy than this, and, 
notwithstanding the cold shoulder given by the 
guide-books to the building, it is a possession to 
have obtained so excellent a presentment of an 
interior so difficult to “ take ”’ by means of photo- 
graphy. 

A glance at the photographic interiors given us 
of two churches—one the Redentore Church, and 
the other Santa Maria della Salute,at Venice —may 
provide a clue that will in some measure account 
for the feeling of disappointment felt when first 
entering these buildings. In the first, a master- 
piece of Palladio, where one would expect, in the 
absence of every kind of ornament, to feel the 
full influence of the scientific methods of one 
so famous, there is a feeling that something is 
wrong, and that assuredly the architect is not in 
fault. 

During a recent visit to Italy the writer of these 
lines took some trouble to analyse the feeling, and 
in the case of both churches came to the con- 
clusion that the fault lay, not with the original 
building, but with the modern Italian decorator, 
who, finding the time for a cleaning due, could 
soar no higher than colour-wash, with which he 
proceeded, in two shades, to bedaub the edifices in 
question. The illustrations just alluded to will 
sufficiently indicate the crime that has been com- 
mitted. Columns whose glory was in the scien- 
tific treatment of their dimensions have been 
bisected with the darker of the two favourite 
colour-washes, utterly destroying the stately effect 
by daubing them with what, in the jargon of the 
house decorators of our day, is known as a dado, 
This sort of thing has taken place all over 
Europe, and the buildings of this period whose 
renovation has become due about the same time 
suffer accordingly. The disturbing effect to 
which allusion has been made may be thus ac- 
counted for. 

It is not, however, the author's main purpose 
to deal with the works of this later period. 
Four-fifths of his book are devoted to the early 
and the culminating periods, and this is exactly 
what is required at the present time. No one 
who has ever attempted to unearth from ponderous 
tomes in libraries, too few for general use, is un- 
aware of the impedimeuts to a proper study of the 
most interesting period included in this volume. 
We have here collected a thoroughly represen- 
tative series of buildings, just such as a judicious 
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traveller would select to visit if he wished to 
understand, not only the masterpieces of the 
painters of Italy, but also the caskets in which 
their works are enshrined; and the criticisms of 
the author are of greater value than his modesty 
seems to claim for them. The acknowledgment 
he makes to his publisher, Mr. Batsford, for the 
liberality with which he has enriched the volume 
with so large a number of illustrations can be 
fully endorsed. They help the study of the 
matter to the fullest extent, selected as they have 
been with the greatest judgment and perception. 
LeNox PRENDERGAST. 
(138) 
ANCIENT EGYPT. 
A History of Egypt. Vol. II, The 
AVILIth Dynasties. By W.M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 


LL.D., with numerous illustrations. 80. Lond. 1896. 
Price 6s. Methuen & Co., 36, Essex Strect, W.C. 


AVITih and 


It seems opportune to remind the reader that 
the first volume of this important text-book 
appeared in 1894, and that a pithy little notice 
of it was contributed to the Journatof 27th June 
1895 by Professor Sayce, than whom no one 
could more competently appreciate and criticise 
the closely packed contents into which the author 
had condensed the labour and research of years. 
This the second volume is, if possible, even more 
full of material; indeed, the perusal of any two 
or three pages leaves the reader amazed at 
the lavish contribution of compact information, 
the result of enthusiastic search and keen per- 
ception. 

i g¢yptian history does not sound a thrilling or ex- 
citing subject ; yet the reader will not have perused 
one chapter of Mr. Petrie’s book without being 
aware that the author's intuitive grasp of the mean- 
ing of the evidences before him infuses real life and 
movement into the apparently dry bones. He 
has that special instinct which distinguishes every 
born explorer, and which seems to turn the 
imaginative faculties of the mind into a kind of 
second sight. To such a seeker, evidence which 
seems trifling and meagre becomes rich in sug- 
gestion ; and, as one or another suggestion accu- 
muates confirmation from other meagre evidence, 
the facts seem to emerge clothed with life. It 
would be folly for one who is no Egyptologist to 
attempt analysis or criticism of the deductions 
Mr. Petrie draws from the evidences which he 
brings together. I can therefore only direct 
attention to the careful and masterly way in 
which the details of evidence are assembled, often 
in tabulated form, and the ingenuity and wide 
grasp with which these are made to yield historic 
facts and human interest. Take the chapter on 
Amenhotep IV. This great king comes to the 


throne a mere lad; is married to a princess of 
distinct ability; and within a few years, as Mr. 
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Petrie shows us, there is a marked change in the 
religious forms, and in the very object of worship. 
The whole reverence of the country is directed to 
the Sun, as the source of all vital growth and force. 
The king himself changes his title in conformity 
with the new religious views: and. as thi 
follows Mr. Petrie’s description of what occurred 
in the 14th century B.c., he becomes as convinced 
as if he were reading of the religious struggles in 
Kneland under the Tudors and Stuarts. I cannot 
forego allusion to the Hymn to Aten (the Sun), of 
which Mr. Petrie gives a simple but powerful 
translation. It has the enthusiastic grandeur of 
some of the Psalms, in which recognition ot 
the Divine power in the simple incidents of the 
nature around us is the means of appeal to thi 
human heart. The care with which the author 
follows up the relationships and alliances of 
the royal families of Egypt, not only from 
monuments or other inseribed objects, but from 
the actual correspondence, in cuneiform cl 
found at Tell-ei-Amarna within these few years, 
is on a par with the rest, and nteresting. 
To any one taking even the most dilettante inter- 
est in the past of this wonderful try, the 
book is invaluable for its quality of infusing life 
into a remote antiquity. Nor must | conclude 
this notice without calling attention to the extent 
to which this interest is enhanced by the very 
clear and well-selected illustrations, especially, 
perhaps, by the portraits, the individuality of 
should doubt whether there 
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which is striking. I 
is in our Library any book containing in 3850 
octavo pages as much clos ly condensed re sult of 


resting and 
better printed. 
J. D. CRACE. 
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MINUTES, 

Seventh General Me 
held Monday, Ist Fel 
Alex. Graham, F.S.A., Vice-Preside 
Minutes of the Meeting held 18t] 
were taken as read and signed 

The following Associate, attending foi 
since his election, was formally admitted, and sign the 
Register— namely, Harry James Gee Smit] 

In regard to the award of the Royal Gold 
current year, the Chairman l 
proposed to submit to Her Maje 
Mynheer P. J. H. Cuypers [Hon. Corr. M. msterdam, 
as a fit recipi nt of the honour, for his ex ted works as 
an architect. 

The Chairman announced that arrangements had been 
made for a party of members, not exceeding thirty in 
number, to visit Peterborough Cathedral Saturday the 
6th February, and requested members of joining 
the party to signify the same to the ting Secretary at 
the close of that evening’s Meeting nnection with 
the proposed restoration of the we Cathedral, 
the Chairman further announced at 1 ‘ouncil, afte 
full consideration, had decided that it would be inex 
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INSTITUTE OF 


’ Probationer 1889, Student 1894, Qualified 1896 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
pedient for the Institute to take any public action in the 
matter. 

The following candidates for membership, found to be 
eligible and qualified according to the Charter and By-laws, 
and admitted by the Council to candidature, were recom- 
mended foreleetion, viz. :— As FELLOWS, Henry Clement 
Charlewood [1.!, Qualified as Associate 1888 (Neweastle- 
m-Tyne), Joseph Gibbons Sankey, M.A.Cantab., Pugin 
Student (Manchester), James Diggle Mould | .), 
Qualified as Associate 1888 (Manchester); As ASSO- 
CIATES, Herbert William Bird [ Probatiowr 1801, Quali- 
tied 1896 (Hong Kong), Charles Frederick Innocent 
(Shef- 
field), Alfred Edward Corbett {Probationer 1891, Student 
1892, Qualified 1896), Stephen Powlson Rees [Qualified 
1896, Charles Henry Dorman [Probationer 1890, Strudent 
1893, Qualitied 1896) (Northampton), Alexander Godolphin 
Bond, B.A.Oxon. [Probationer 1894, Student 1805, Quali. 
fied 1896) (Bristol), Gilbert Wilson Fraser | /’robatione) 
1890, Student 1892, Qualified 1896) (Liverpool), Delmé 
George Mootham [Probationer 1892, Student 1803, Quali 

1896), Clement Osmund Nelson [/’robationer 1891, 
Student 1894, Qualified 1896], Rupert Claude Austin 
Probationer 1892, Student 1895, Qualified 1896), Henry 
George Fisher [Qualified 1896] (Northampton), Charles 
Samuel Frederick Palmer [Qualified 1896), Arthur Cates 
L’) enMlan. 

A Paper, by Mr. Alfred Gilbert [7/.A.), R.A., entitled 
Tue Sevirror’s ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE, Was 
read by the author, and, having been discussed, a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gilbert was passed by acclamation. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10.15 p.m. 
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The London Building Act: Fire-resisting Materials. 


MCLACHLAN “, KEARLEY. 


Mr. Hugh MeLachlan [4.), District Surveyor for the 
Western Division of the City of London, complainant in 
this case, reported anfe, p. 160, on the authority of The Law 
Journal, requests that his reply to the comments of that 
journal on the Lord Mayor’s decision should be printed in 
these columns. In his letter to the Editor, which appears 
in the current issue of The Law Journal, Mr. McLachlan 
says: You venture to suggest that the decision of the 
Lord Mayor was a wrong one, arriving at the conclusion 
that the question to be decided was whether lead was a 
‘ tire-resisting material’ within the meaning of the Act or 
not. I agree with you that the point was not with refer 
ence to ‘ fire-resisting materials,’ but solely with reference 
to the question of ‘combustible materials.’ Sections 61 
and 62 should not have been imported into the case, and 
had nothing to do with section 59, which last I contended 
had been contravened. My point was that wood is a 
‘combustible material,’ that the dormers were solely 
framed and constructed of that material, and that the 
lead was a covering only, and required by section 61. If 
it had been possible to construct the dormers solely of lead, 
and had they been so constructed, there would have been 
no complaint. Mr. Daldy was instructed by his client to 
overlook or minimise the importance of the wood and to 
make the most of the lead, but he called no evidence to sup- 
port his contention. It was then pointed out to him that 
I had given evidence that the erections were really of 
wood, and that the evidence was on one side only, whereon 
Mr. Daldy practically gave up his case.”’ 


Erratum. speech: p. 149, col. 1. 


line 17, for “ we” read * 


Mr. Arthur Cates’s 
Was.” 

















